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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


“The Roots and Prospects of McCarthyism” (MR, January) has been 
published in somewhat abridged form in Britain (The New Statesman @ 
Nation) and in complete translations in France (Cahiers Internationaux 
and Japan (Shiso). Counting MR’s own circulation and the proofsheets and 
pamphlets which have been sold to MR readers, we estimate that more than 
200,000 copies of the article have been circulated in the “free world.” If on 
the average each copy has five readers—a figure which at any rate seems to be 
valid for some of the big-circulation magazines in this country—this would 
mean that the article has reached no fewer than a million readers. 


“The Roots and Prospects of McCarthyism” has, moreover, achieved more 
than mere quantitative success. From the numerous letters of comment whicl 
we have received, we select the following passages from three hard-headed 
social scientists who are not at all given to uncritical praise (the authors are 
from England, Scotland, and India in that order): 


My impression is that your piece, even in its abbreviated Neu 
Statesman form, did a power of good over here. Le Monde [nearest Paris 


(continued on inside back cover 
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BERLIN AND AFTER 


In a revealing article about John Foster Dulles, published last 
October, Business Week had the following to say about the aims and 
methods of the United States Secretary of State: 


He thinks the odds are a thousand to one against settlement 
of any major cold war conflicts any time soon. His reason is 
simple: A negotiated settlement means two-way concessions. The 
concessions the U. S. would demand from the Kremlin would be 
substantial. The concessions Dulles would be willing to make 
would be trivial. 

Take Germany for instance. Dulles wants Russian troops to 
clear out of Eastern Germany. But in return he could offer the 
Russians only some guarantees against German or Western mili- 
tary aggression. 

Dulles won’t agree to neutralizing Germany, scrapping the 
European Army, or any other concessions the Russians would be 
likely to demand. He would not even guarantee any border west 
of Russia’s own frontier against political and economic pene- 
tration from the West. 

Dulles wants to keep world opinion behind him by convinc- 
ing people that Washington is more anxious to end the cold war 
than Moscow. 

That doesn’t mean that Dulles doesn’t hope for limited cold 
war settlements eventually. He believes they will come as the 
Kremlin is forced by Western political, economic, and moral pres- 
sure to disgorge its postwar conquests. 

But he also believes realistically that the decay of Soviet 
strength still is some years away from the negotiation point. .. . 
(Business Week, October 24, 1953.) 


That this is a correct estimate of Mr. Dulles and American policy 
has now been fully confirmed by the Berlin Conference. Mr. Dulles 
offered no concessions and said “no” to every Soviet proposal that 
implied such concessions. His radio speech to the nation reporting 
on the Berlin Conference after he got back to this country was as 
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uncompromisingly “liberationist” in tone and content as any that 
either he or Eisenhower have made in the past. Said Mr. Dulles: 


The alien peoples under Soviet rule can know that nothing 
that happened in Berlin has made less likely the unification of 
Germany, or the liberation of Austria and indeed the restoration 
of freedom to Poland, Czechoslovakia and the other satellite 
countries. At Berlin I did not conceal my views in this respect. 
In my closing remarks to the other three foreign ministers I said, 
“We do not believe that the people of Germany or Austria or 
for that matter of other neighboring nations need to bury their 
hopes.” 


For the future, Mr. Dulles concluded, “there seems to be no 
choice but to proceed as planned”—in terms of Business Week’s 
analysis, that is, to multiply the pressures on the Soviet bloc in the 
hope that at some time in the more or less distant future the USSR 
will be forced “to disgorge its postwar conquests.” 


How does the “other side” regard Mr. Dulles’ policies and their 
prospects? There is no exact Soviet equivalent of Business Week 
which can be cited in answer to this question, but a reasonable substi- 
tute may be found in the reports on the Berlin Conference written 
from Berlin by Pierre Courtade, the brilliant foreign editor of 
L’Humanité, chief newspaper of the French Communist Party. We 
quote at some length from the dispatch dated February 12, less than 
a week before the end of the conference: 


If the propositions put forward by Mr. Dulles at the Berlin 
Conference are followed through to their ultimate consequences, 
it appears that for Europe his maximum program aims at the 
liquidation of the German Democratic Republic and of all the 
other people’s republics, and in addition at the restoration of the 
capitalist regime in the USSR. In Asia, it demands nothing less 
than the re-establishment of the Chiang Kai-shek regime in 
China, the extension of the Syngman Rhee regime to the whole 
of Korea, the unconditional surrender of the democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, and the liquidation of the entire independence move- 
ment of the colonial peoples. In short, he wants to extend to the 
whole world the system which has made most of the states of 
the American continent into satellites of Washington. 

But the impossibility of putting forward such a program 
openly, and, even more, the impossibility of realizing it, force the 
American politicians to have recourse to perpetual camouflage. 

Dulles, brutal and intoxicated by his own overestimation of 
American power, is not very clever at this game. That is why 
he makes use of Bidault. 

It is in this way that we find the proposed installation in all 
of Germany of the dictatorship of German militarism called “free 
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elections”; the integration of a Germany bent on revenge into 
the Atlantic coalition christened “European Defense Commu- 
nity”; aggression against the people’s democracies camouflaged 
as “liberation” ; subversion within the socialist countries presented 
as a “mission of charity”; the proposed reconquest of China by 
the imperialists and their agents travestied as the “re-establish- 
ment of legality”; and the aggression of French and American 
imperialisms in Indo-China disguised as disinterested aid from 
France and America to the people of Vietnam whose independ- 
ence is supposed to be threatened by Peking and Moscow! 

It is understandable that under these circumstances, dialogue 
[between East and West] is difficult. But it is not impossible, and 
the proof of this is that the Westerners, for all their efforts to 
pervert it, are nevertheless obliged to accept it. The time is com- 
ing, in fact, when the pressure of public opinion plus their own 
growing awareness of the impossibility of realizing their ambi- 
tions because of the tremendous strength of the peaceful nations, 
will force the maniacs of world domination to concede, at first 
locally and later generally, the principle of peaceful coexistence. 

It is naturally not to be expected that this will occur in three 
weeks, nor without serious crises within the coalition, nor without 
last-ditch efforts to reverse the situation. But it is unquestionably 
one of the lessons of this conference that, according to all indi- 
cations, we have entered a new stage of international relations 
in the course of which, if the vigilance of the peoples is not re- 
laxed, Mr. Dulles and his friends, while saying “no,” will be 
led step-by-step to act as though they had said “yes.” 


It is very striking that, apart from descriptive terms used and 
the contrast between approval on the one hand and disapproval on 
the other, there is really very little difference between these two 
analyses of Dulles’ policy. Both agree that he wants sweeping con- 
cessions from the Soviet bloc without giving anything in exchange, 
and both also agree (with differing emphases, to be sure) that his 
main concern is to present this program in such a way as to win the 
support of world opinion. 

The real difference lies in the completely contradictory estimates 
of the program’s chances of success. Dulles himself (and presumably 
Business Week) expects the Soviet bloc to weaken and eventually to 
give him what he wants. Courtade (and presumably Molotov) ex- 
pects the Western bloc to become disillusioned with an unrealistic 
policy and eventually to accept peaceful coexistence, which means in 
practice the negotiation of settlements of outstanding issues on the 
basis of existing situations of fact and strength. 

All of which seems to suggest that we are in for a long test of 
the relative strength of the two coalitions. Which one, the capitalist 
or the socialist, has the greater inner cohesiveness and lasting power? 
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This seems, almost as though by common consent, to be the decisive 
question for the foreseeable future. 


We do not deny, of course, that there is a sense in which this 
is true, and yet we cannot help feeling that there is here an implica- 
tion of an extended period of relative calm which may be seriously 
misleading. If either or both of the coalitions should be facing one 
of those “internal crises” which Courtade alludes to in passing, the 
immediate outlook may be quite different—and the long-run prospect 
may be decided by the unpredictable outcome of the short-run crisis. 


What, indeed, is the present condition of the two coalitions? 


Neither is exactly on easy street. And yet there is a very big 
difference between the two. The socialist coalition has plenty of 
problems to solve and difficulties to overcome, chiefly of an economic 
nature. But it does not appear to be faced with anything that could 
be called a crisis. The serious economic troubles of last year, which 
were basically due to a too-rapid rate of industrialization, have by 
no means disappeared; but the “new economic policy” which was gen- 
erally introduced in Eastern Europe and the USSR after Stalin’s 
death seems to have reversed a trend which was threatening to be- 
come dangerous. We shall have much fuller and more precise data 
on these questions when the UN issues its World Economic Report 
for 1952-1953 (perhaps by the time this is in print), but enough is 
known to warrant the statement that the changes of last year were 
substantial and have already gone a considerable way toward reliev- 
ing the tensions and rectifying the imbalances which were building 
up under the earlier policies. As far as political relations within the 
socialist coalition are concerned, the decisive question obviously con- 
cerns the USSR and China, and not even their worst enemies can 
discover symptoms of significant rifts between the two countries. 


Things are very different in the capitalist bloc. The Ides of 
March have arrived, and the omens for the United States economy 
are still bad. It has often been said that America’s alliances could 
not stand another serious depression; and whether or not this is liter- 
ally true, there can be no doubt that on this ground alone the cohesive- 
ness of the capitalist coalition will be put to a severe test in the 
months ahead. Moreover, matters are in even worse shape in the 
political sphere: here the crisis is already at hand. In Europe, it 
centers on EDC and the rearmament of Germany, in Asia on the war 
in Indo-China; and in both cases France is torn between her na- 
tional interests which dictate one policy and her ties to the United 
States which dictate another. Dulles and the pro-American party in 
France are working overtime to resolve this conflict in such a way 
as to maintain capitalist unity under American leadership: it was ob- 
viously with this in mind that the Western delegations at Berlin agreed 
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to the Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China. But success is 
so far from assured that it may well be a case where they are “damned 
if they do and damned if they don’t.” Nor is France the only country 
affected. The anti-German-rearmament forces in the British Labor 
Party have already shown surprising strength, and such forces are 
by no means absent even from the Conservative Party. 

It would be folly to say that there is no way out for the capitalist 
coalition. Lenin, who had a lot of experience in such matters, was 
doubtless right when he said that there is no such thing as a situation 
from which there is no way out. But it would be no less foolhardy to 
assume that the coalition is bound to find a way out that will leave 
it unscathed. And if it does not, there is unfortunately no guarantee, 
despite Courtade’s apparent assumption to the contrary, that the out- 
come must be such as to bring American policy one step closer to 
de facto recognition of peaceful coexistence. 

No one can predict in a situation like this: there are too many 
variables and too many unknowns, But some things are reasonably 
clear despite all the complexities. 

France now occupies the center of the stage, and France is being 
subjected to pressures which must soon become unbearable. Either 
she will buckle as she did in 1940, with not dissimilar results—a new 
Vichy-like regime, but imposed this time not by Germany alone but 
by Germany in junior partnership with the United States. Or France 
may find her soul, as she has before in history, regaining her inde- 
pendence and in time her strength. 

If France decides to follow the road of national honor and in- 
terest, the spotlight will shift to the United States. Dulles’ policies 
will have suffered their most crushing defeat, and we in this country 
will face a choice no less fateful than that now facing the French 
people. Defeat for Dulles will spell opportunity for the forces of sanity 
and peace in the United States. But it will also spell opportunity for 
McCarthyism, the forces of madness and war. 

What Frenchmen and Americans do in a matter of months may 
decide the fate of the human race for centuries. It is a heavy respon- 
sibility that history has put upon them—and us. May we both prove 
capable of discharging it honorably. 


IMPERIALIST COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


Readers of American newspapers know that the last few weeks 
have been marked by renewed outbursts of violence in North Africa 
and the Near East, but even the most attentive of them can hardly 
have any idea of what all the shooting is about, still less that the 
most recent events fall into a larger and more sinister pattern, Never- 
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theless we believe this to be the case, and in what follows we shall 
try to indicate the main contours of this pattern in the briefest possible 
compass, We are unavoidably oversimplifying and, since we do not 
pretend to expert knowledge of the area in question, we may have 
got some things wrong. It is the total picture to which we want to 
call attention, and we leave it to the reader to judge whether it makes 
what he has been and will be reading in the press more intelligible. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, practically 
the entire area of North Africa, the Near and Middle East, and beyond 
to the Straits of Malacca fell under the control of British and French 
imperialism, The process of carving up colonies and spheres of interest 
was substantially completed following World War I, the ensuing col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire, and the renunciation of imperialist 
claims by the Soviet Union. 


World War II, however, weakened both France and Britain so 
seriously that their hold on their empires was everywhere shaken and 
in some places actually broken. Thus Britain was forced to get out 
of India (including what then became Pakistan), and even earlier 
France lost control of Syria and Lebanon. Elsewhere, nascent nation- 
alist movements grew rapidly in strength, and even more in assertive- 
ness, challenging the privileges of the imperialist powers and prepar- 
ing for the day of complete independence (nationalization of Anglo- 
Iranian by Iran, Egyptian demands for the British to evacuate Suez 
and relinquish control over the Sudan, Tunisian and Moroccan de- 
mands that France grant a greater measure of self-government, and 
so on). Simultaneously, American imperialism entered the region in a 
big way, at first with oil as the main target and later with a view 
to furthering the strategic aim of ringing the socialist world with 
military bases. This entry of American imperialism was not altogether 
unwelcome to the native nationalists, since it gave them opportunities 
to play the new imperialist power off against the old and in the pro- 
cess to extract money from the one and concessions from the others. 


One facet of these complex and interrelated trends was the 
emergence of what has come to be called the Arab-Asian bloc in the 
UN which has been a thorn in the side of the imperialist powers and 
a brake on American ambitions to use the world organization as a 
weapon in the cold war. 


All in all, what seemed to be a one-way historical process took 
shape in a few years, and it seemed to most observers (ourselves in- 
cluded) that it could hardly stop short of the establishment of full 
independence and far-reaching social reforms in the whole region. 
This certainly appeared to be the lesson of such events as the advent 
to power of the Mossadegh regime in Iran and the successful army 
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revolutions headed by Naguib in Egypt and Shishekly in Syria. The 
handwriting was on the wall for all to see. 

And then a change set in, a change that cannot be precisely 
dated but which was surely under way by last summer. Such events 
as the overthrow of Mossadegh, the deposition by France of the na- 
tionalist Sultan of Morocco, the stiffening of British resistance to 
evacuation of the Suez bases—these were all signposts pointing in a 
new direction. And now come the events of the past month to add 
confirmation and to show how far the new trends have already 
developed. 


What appears to have happened is that the imperialist powers, 
primarily the Americans and British with the French perhaps being 
consulted and perhaps being left out altogether, took alarm at the 
drift of events, decided to stop working at cross purposes, and in 
typical imperialist fashion made a deal to divide up the territory and 
to support each other in their respective spheres. 


At a rough guess, the spheres would seem to have been parceled 
out as follows: Pakistan and Turkey to the United States; Iran 
divided as to oil between the British and Americans, but with the 
United States having political and military responsibility; Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt to Britain, Doubtless it was agreed that 
France should be supported in possession of her more westerly North 
African possessions; likewise, it is probable that an agreement was 
reached on the division of the oil regions of Saudi Arabia, Kuweit, 
and Bahrein among the various international oil companies. 


Of course, there is no direct evidence of such a deal: there never 
is until the archives are opened to the historians many years later. 
But observe how striking and unanimous the indirect evidence is: 


(1) The replacement of Mossedegh by Zahedi (a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency-State Department operation if ever there was one), 
followed in rapid-fire order by a big financial grant from the United 
States, the opening of exploratory talks on ways of getting the Abadan 
refinery into operation again, and the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Britain and Iran. 

(2) The Turko-Pakistani alliance and the granting of United 
States military aid to Pakistan. (Turkey, of course, has long been one 
of the major recipients of military aid and the site of big naval and 
air bases.) An extension of this military alliance system to Iraq and 
perhaps Iran is contemplated. In this way the NATO powers plan 
to achieve that permanent basis of their military power in the Middle 
East which was originally to have been centered on Egypt but which 
the Anglo-Egyptian deadlock over Suez has consistently blocked. 


(3) The overthrow of the Shishekly regime in Syria and its re- 
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placement by civilian politicians known to be pro-British. This fits 
neatly into an elaborate plan which the British have long cherished 
for uniting Iraq, Syria, and Jordan under the Hashemite king of Iraq 
who is little more than a puppet of Britain (and/or Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company). 


(4) The crisis in the Egyptian government which saw Naguib 
deposed as President and Premier and then quickly restored again to 
office. In origin, this seems to have been a purely Egyptian affair. 
Naguib, probably tired of being a mere figurehead for the young offi- 
cers who compose the Revolutionary Command Council, demanded 
a real share of power. The time was well chosen, for he was about to 
depart for Khartoum where he was scheduled to receive a hero’s 
welcome as the victor over the British in last year’s Sudanese elections. 
(Naguib was himself born in Khartoum, and it is generally conceded 
that his presence at the head of the Egyptian government was an 
important factor in the triumph of the pro-Egyptian Unionist Party 
over the pro-British Umma Party.) At first, however, the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council, fearful of Naguib’s dictatorial ambitions, 
refused his demands and stripped him of his offices. He was rescued— 
by a seeming paradox—by the furthest left of the members of the 
Council, Major Khalid Moheiddine, who seems to have realized that 
once the right wing (Naguib) had been eliminated, the left wing’s 
turn would come next, and hence made common cause with the de- 
posed president. But whatever the motives of the various participants, 
there can be no doubt that the whole affair represented a sharp blow 
to the prestige and authority of the Egyptian government and gave 
the British an opportunity to recover lost ground that they were quick 
to exploit. Which brings us to: 


(5) The riots in Khartoum on the occasion of Naguib’s visit, 
which took place on schedule. Naguib was to have attended the 
opening of the first Sudanese Parliament: as noted above, it was to 
have been a triumphal reception. But the British, acting much as the 
French had done in their coup against the Sultan of Morocco last 
summer, encouraged the Mahdi, religious and political leader of op- 
position tribesmen from the southern part of the country, to infiltrate 
the capital with his men. Instead of being honored, Naguib was spat 
upon and insulted ; instead of attending the opening of the new parlia- 
ment (which under the circumstances had to be postponed), he was 
the protected guest of the British Governor. Another severe blow to 
the prestige of the Egyptian government, and at the same time a long 
step toward the re-assertion of British authority in the whole region. 

The overall pattern could hardly stand out more clearly. The im- 
perialist powers, having suffered a long string of setbacks, finally 
managed to compose their differences, devise a new strategy, and 
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go over to the counter-offensive. So far they have achieved notable 
successes. Western military power has found new footholds; the Arab- 
Asian bloc has been undermined and India has been isolated; Egypt 
has been weakened and British influence in the Nile valley at least par- 
tially restored; the Iranian revolt against the international oil cartel 
has been scotched; and the dream of a British-dominated state 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf has been 
brought one step nearer to realization. 

Messrs. Churchill and Dulles, who we may suppose to be the 
architects of this imperialist counter-offensive, are doubtless congratu- 
lating themselves on their brilliant accomplishments. But they should 
not overlook that there is another side to the story, too. The real 
basis of the Arab-Asian bloc is the burning need of the peoples of 
that part of the world for national independence and social reform. 
That need remains. It will not be satisfied by military alliances and 
imperialist maneuverings. Quite the contrary. And when the people 
of North Africa and the Near and Middle East and South Asia see 
that their association with the Western powers brings the reverse of 
what they want and need—well, would anyone, even Mr. Churchill 
or Mr. Dulles, have a right to be surprised if they were to turn 
elsewhere? 

(March 12, 1954) 
P. S. As we complete this, the New York Times (March 12) pro- 
vides useful evidence regarding the kind and extent of the deal by 
which the imperialist powers have patched up their quarrels in the 
Near and Middle East. A London correspondent reports as follows: 


Arguments about the French share appeared tonight to be 
the only obstacle to an agreement on the division of interests 
in the consortium that is to approach Iran about taking over oil 
production there. 

The French Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles is one of the 
eight companies conferring on an offer to restart Iran’s national- 
ized production. 

It has already been substantially agreed that the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, which formerly held the concession, shall 
have 40 percent of the new consortium and that five United 
States companies shall divide another 40 percent. 

The remaining 20 percent is to be divided between the 
French and Royal Dutch Shell, the big Netherlands-British 
concern. 

The French appear to be asking for a share equal to the 
American companies’ average, or 8 percent, 

The other conferees, including Herbert Hoover Jr., State 
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Department oil adviser, are trying to persuade the French to 
accept 5 percent and let Shell have 15 percent. 


It would appear from this that the French are being let in on 
the diviston of the spoils but that the Americans and British are co- 
operating to keep the French share down to a minimum. This is 
consistent with what is happening in Syria where the overturn of the 
Shishekly regime was both a victory for the British and a setback 
for the French. The fact that the French are nevertheless going along 
with their partners suggests that the latter may have had to pay a 
price in terms of support for French interests in western North Africa. 
Anglo-American responsibility for the disgraceful events which have 
transpired in that region during the last year or so is thus probably 
much greater than appears on the surface. 





HERE WE GO AGAIN? 


While the crash only took place six months ago, I am convinced 
we have now passed the worst and with continued unity of effort we 
shall rapidly recover. There is one certainty of the future of a people 
of the resources, intelligence and character of the people of the 
United States—that is, prosperity. 

—Herbert Hoover, May 1, 1930 


..+ You can have high confidence that this is only a passing dip, 
a slump, a readjustment, or a recession, not a great depression. 


—Herbert Hoover, Feb. 22, 1954 





There is no reason why there should be any more panics. 
—National Industrial Conference Board, 1927 


It is difficult to see any reason why this country should ever 
again experience an old-fashioned depression. 


—Chamber of Commerce, 1954 
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VENEZUELA: LUXURY, POVERTY, 
AND TYRANNY 


BY ELENA DE LA SOUCHERE 


This article on Venezuela was originally scheduled to appear in the 
March issue, coincident with the opening of the Caracas Conference of 
the Organization of American States. Because of illness, the author was 
unable to complete it in time. Its timeliness, however, is hardly less this 
month than last: Venezuela has become the standard example in American 
government and business circles of the blessings a backward country can 
derive from foreign investment of capital within its borders. Read—and then 
judge for yourself. 


Elena de la Souchére, a Spanish Republican now living in France, is the 
outstanding writer in the French left press on Spanish and Latin American 
subjects. Her articles appear regularly in L’Observateur, Les Temps Modernes, 
Cahiers Internationaux, Esprit, and other journals. This article is the first 
of a series Mile. de la Souchére will write for MR on the most important 
Latin American countries—The Editors 


During the months preceding the Tenth Conference of the 
Organization of American States, a number of newspapers affiliated 
with political parties and labor unions throughout Latin America 
raised their voices against the decision to hold the session in Caracas, 
the capital of Venezuela. In Chile, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Ecuador, and Guatemala, this question reached the floor of parlia- 
ments. Messages, commentaries, and speeches all emphasized the basic 
contradiction inherent in calling a conference for the purpose of 
organizing the defense of democracy in a country which is at present 
prey to a regime whose arbitrariness and violence exceed the usual 
bounds of Latin American tolerance. 


Dictatorship and Oil 


Venezuela has traditionally been dominated by an active minor- 
ity, just as have all the countries of the American tropical zone where 
Indian masses, the majority, have remained illiterate and passive. 
Up to 1945, military dictatorship, supported by parliaments elected 
by a system which confined the vote to great landowners of Spanish 
descent and the mercantile bourgeoisie, was strongly entrenched as the 
normal form of government. It was also customary for the general- 
president to name his successor before his death or retirement. 

Between 1909 and 1945, under the rule of Juan Gomez and 
of his two hand-picked successors, Lopez Contreras and Medina 
Angarita, the economic structure of the country, up to then wholly 
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agricultural and based on the cultivation and export of coffee and 
cocoa, was disrupted by the rapid growth of the oil industry. The 
discovery of oil attracted to the country engineers and businessmen 
from abroad, at the same time as it was creating in the native popu- 
lation a new class of nouveaux riches: lawyers, functionaries, court- 
iers, middlemen, and traders of all kinds. The needs of this new 
privileged group, foreign and domestic, stimulated the luxury trades, 
stores, big hotels, and amusement centers. New cities were born, old 
ones developed. 

While this artificial world of luxury and business was being 
hastily improvised, the traditional economy was collapsing. The at- 
traction of the cities and the mirage of easy money were depopulat- 
ing the countryside. The ruling groups, intoxicated by mounting 
receipts from oil taxes, neglected agriculture. The production of 
coffee and cocoa, once the principal exports, steadily declined. Be- 
tween 1906 and 1916, the annual exportable surpluses of coffee 
and cocoa amounted respectively to 64.418 and 17,497 tons. In 
1946, total production of these two staples had fallen respectively 
to 44,460 and 15,000 tons. As the output of these products sagged, 
figures show an unceasing rise in oil production. But the subsoil 
wealth had been taken over by British and American companies: 
Royal Dutch Shell, Standard Oil of New Jersey and its affiliate 
the Creole Petroleum Corporation, Socony Vacuum, the Texas 
Company, Gulf Oil. Not only were the Venezuelan masses cut off from 
the new sources of income because the profits from the subsoil ex- 
ploitation flowed steadily abroad, but the overabundance and the 
poor quality of native labor forced wages down to the lowest pos- 
sible level. Simultaneously, the flow into the treasury of funds ac- 
quired from the taxation of oil exports set into motion an inflation 
with an accompanying rise in prices. 

Little by little, the physiognomy of the new Venezuela was tak- 
ing shape—dizzying sky-scrapers and primitive agriculture, gaudy 
nouveaux riches and miserable proletarians. 


A Brief Experiment in Democracy 


These extreme differences were favorable to left-wing propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless, Communism, which secured a foothold in the 
country around 1935, was never able to attract more than a small 
minority of the workers. In the elections to the legislature of Octo- 
ber 1946, the only free election in the country’s history, the Com- 
munist Party could get only 3.6 percent of the votes (51,000 out of 
1,408,000). Much more rapid was the development between 1935 
and 1945 of Democratic Action, a liberal party of reform which has 
always maintained, and to-day in exile still maintains, a struggle on 
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two fronts: against conservatism on one hand and Communism on 
the other. But the passivity of the Venezuelan masses is so deeply 
ingrown that despite the broad current of sympathy which Demo- 
cratic Action aroused and which was to be manifested in all sub- 
sequent elections, it could succeed in coming to power only with the 
assistance of a military plot. A group of officers, dissatisfied be- 
cause they were not generals (including Delgado Chalbaud and 
Perez Jimenez, the present dictator), carried out a coup d’état in the 
name of the party of Democratic Action, which was then ratified 
in the elections of 1948 by 1,100,000 out of 1,408,000 voters. 


The leaders of Democratic Action, Romulo Gallegos (the first 
President of the Republic to be elected by universal suffrage) and 
Romulo Betancourt, never had any intention of nationalizing the 
subsoil. However, in the system that they constructed, an important 
fraction of the revenue which the state collected from its oil tax 
was to be invested in a national recovery program. Thus, by way 
of taxation, oil was to be put to work to remedy the disorder into 
which it had plunged the nation. 


A so-called “fifty-fifty’ law was passed raising to one-half the 
proportion of oil profits accruing to the state (either in money or 
in kind). In 1947, the treasury’s revenue from petroleum reached the 
figure of 1,300 million bolivars as against 300 million in 1944. Be- 
sides the increase in the tax rate, various other factors contributed 
to this increase of income: depreciation of the bolivar, higher oil 
prices, and an increase in production which continued despite a 
certain resistance to the granting of new concessions which was 
motivated by the government’s concern to husband the nation’s sub- 
soil wealth. 


The surplus of fiscal receipts was used on the one hand to de- 
velop agriculture and home industries, and on the other to combat 
illiteracy with a view to enabling the masses to participate in public 
affairs and exercise the electoral rights guaranteed in their demo- 
cratic constitution of 1947. In addition, the workers’ share of the 
national income was raised, thanks to measures which brought the 
average daily wage up from 7.40 bolivars ($2.20) in 1945 to 15 
bolivars ($4.55) in 1948. The social program of the Gallegos ad- 
ministration encouraged the formation of new labor unions (740 of 
them) and their combination in a single organization, the Con- 
federation of Venezuelan Workers, which in 1948 united 300,000 
agricultural, mining, and industrial laborers. 


The oil companies were seriously affected by the new legisla- 
tion: their profits were diminished not only by the boosting of the tax 
rate but also by wage raises of more than 80 percent which they had 
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to grant to their employes, whose rights were now to be guaranteed 
by collective bargaining agreements. 


Luxury and Misery 


The oil companies were not alone in their discontent. A group of 
army officers was of the opinion that the new regime which they 
had helped to found was not according them adequate recognition. 
It is said that Perez Jimenez’ ambition was stimulated by the 
example of Peron during a visit to Buenos Aires, but it is probable that 
assistance of a more substantial nature than encouragement from 
Argentina’s dictator was forthcoming. At any rate, on the 24th of 
November 1948, a new coup d’état, engineered by this officer clique, 
overthrew the democratic regime. After the assassination of Delgado 
Chalbaud under suspicious circumstances, Perez Jimenez became 
the de facto government and in every domain adopted policies di- 
rectly opposed to those of Democratic Action. New oil concessions 
granted to foreign companies stimulated a giddy rise in production, 
which went from 1,388,000 barrels per day in 1948 to 1,704,000 in 
1951 and 1,819,000 in 1952. No care whatsover was taken to con- 
serve subsoil wealth. At present, the average daily production has 
reached 2 million barrels, These enormous figures have caused ap- 
prehension in the United States and have given rise in Congress to 
proposals for laws which would restrict the importation of oil from 
Venezuela in order to protect domestic production. 

Whereas the volume of oil exports has been growing unceasingly 
and now represents 97 percent of total exports, the corresponding 
rise in government revenue derived from taxation has not been so 
rapid. Although the new dictatorship has not dared to repeal the 
“fifty-fifty” law, it has neglected to collect and sell the amounts due 
the state in kind under the Gallegos legislation. At the same time, 
the companies’ wage burden has been lightened. Freed from strict 
adherence to collective bargaining agreements, the companies have 
been able to get rid of laborers and employes whose usefulness has 
been lessened by technological modernization. From 1948 to 1951. 
while production was increasing by 27 percent, the number of 
Venezuelan workers employed by the oil companies dropped from 
41,002 to 28,530, a decrease of 30 percent. 

The concurrent lowering of taxes and of the wage bill plus 
the increase in production have resulted in higher dividends. More- 
over, foreign investments in the oil industry have increased con- 
tinuously. In June 1952, the London Economist estimated the total 
at $1,703 million to which might be added projected investments 
amounting to $330 million. In April 1953, the New York Herald 
Tribune valued the total investment in oil at $2,500 million, to which 
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it added $250 million invested in iron mining by several American 
firms, notably Bethlehem Steel. These diverse factors are responsible 
for the skyrocketing sums poured out by Venezuela to North Ameri- 
can capitalists. The amounts of these payments which in 1946 fell 
just short of $102 million, by 1950 had already reached $324 million. 
In 1952, one single American company operating in the country 
paid to its stockholders $220 million in dividends. Profits from 
Venezuela represent about half of the total yield of United States 
investments in all of Latin America. 


This drainage of wealth into foreign countries parallels a great 
expansion of the state budget. The lowering of the rate of taxation 
on returns from the oil business is counterbalanced by the phenomenal 
increase of those returns as a result of greater production and the 
rise in prices. In absolute figures, budgetary receipts have risen from 
1,600 million bolivars under the democratic adminstration to 2,269 
million in 1951 and 2,300 million in 1953 ($766,600,000). The way 


these funds are used reveals the economic tendencies of the regime. 


A comparative study of budgetary expenditures for 1948 and 
1951 shows an increase of 65.5 percent in military spending, which 
has gone from 116 million to 193 million bolivars, while the in- 
crease for public education is no higher than 30 percent (139 million 
bolivars compared to 107 million). In contrast to an 88 percent 
increase of appropriations for public works (810 million bolivars 
compared to 430 million) there is to be noted a reduction from 
176 million to 152 million bolivars (a drop of 24 percent) in the 
funds made available to the “Corporacion de Fomento,” an agency 
created by the democratic regime whose purpose was to lend fi- 
nancial assistance to agriculture and industry. Through a broad 
interpretation of the function of this organization, revenues acquired 
from the oil tax used to go into the production of new consumers’ 
goods, at the same time that the raising of wages was increasing the 
buying power of the masses. This policy had a double aim: to raise 
the standard of living of the population, and to reduce progressively 
the abyss which separated the masses from the privileged few, the 
real Venezuela from the facade of phony prosperity created by the 
operations of the oil companies. 

The reduction by the new administration of funds allocated 
to the Corporacion de Fomento had the contrary effect: a drop in 
the production of the principal agricultural staples (corn, cocoa, 
and coffee). Only rice production continues to rise. This reduction 
of funds has led to a recession in those few industries which still 
manufacture such articles of general utility as soap and textiles. The 
prospering industries are those which are linked in some way with 
the public works program (electricity, cement), or are subsidiaries 
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of American firms. Thus there is a scarcity of consumer goods, only 
partially balanced by heavy imports, which finally results in a rise 
in prices out of proportion to wage increases. 


The starving of the Corporacion de Fomento is leading to the 
lowering of the standard of living of the masses at the very moment 
when vast expenditures for new construction from the public works 
budget are showing up more clearly every day the paradox of an 
artifically rich state living fast and furiously in a country which is 
growing steadily poorer. Among the great works now in progress 
there are very few indeed which, like the dredging of the Orinoco 
River, can contribute to prosperity in the more or less foreseeable 
future. Most of them are of a spectacular nature and would normally 
correspond to a stage of economic development way beyond that of 
Venezuela: immense highways, lined with artistically wrought lamp 
posts, like that which connects Caracas and the beach at La Guaira, 
luxury palaces like the Hotel Tamanaco which cost the state more 
than 10 million bolivars to construct, airports, swimming pools, model 
barracks, administrative buildings, great boulevards lined with sky- 
scrapers like the Avenue Urdaneta in Caracas. This country where 
so many villages are without schools, is engaged in building the most 
luxurious university city in the world. In the 1953 budget, the credit 
allocated for the construction of tourist hotels is two and a half 
times as great as the outlay for new housing. Everywhere, the super- 
fluous takes precedence over the necessary, and the most constantly 
broken record is that of the cost of construction, Each kilometer of 
the La Guaira-Caracas highway represents an investment of 3 million 
bolivars, an exorbitant figure which can be explained only by the 
excessive profits of the companies holding the concessions, the bribes 
scattered around various government offices, and the innumerable 
middlemen who have to get a share. The most insignificant em- 
ploye of this state, in becoming a paid accomplice to the country’s 
spoliation by the big foreign trusts, is only following the example set 
by his superiors: mining concessions, the awarding of public works 
and supply contracts all go by auctions held in government offices. 
In an atmosphere of corruption, luxury, and immorality, there 
thrives a race of lying functionaries, military businessmen, shady 
lawyers, and racketeers. 


The growing needs of the privileged caste are stimulating the 
luxury trades, most of which are owned abroad (Ford and General 
Motors Assembly plants, General Tires, and so on) and are at- 
tracting an ever greater volume of imports, which have reached 
the value of 65 million dollars. Three-fourths of these imports come 
from the United States. Such things as raw materials and industrial 
tools which can contribute to further production represent a ridicu- 
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lously small part of total imports when compared to the share of 
consumer goods. Food imports, consisting of 20 percent of the total, 
are supposed to make up for the decline in agricultural production 
and light manufactures. In a number of cases, Venezuela gets back 
in the form of finished goods the raw materials which it would have 
been easy to process at home. Since the output of the Venezuelan 
refineries of Royal Dutch Shell is as yet insufficient to satisfy do- 
mestic demand, Venezuela, first in the world in the exportation of 
crude oil, has to import refined oil and gasoline. Iron from the 
Sierra Imataca is processed at Sparrows Point, Maryland, and re- 
enters the country as steel, while coffee beans come back as Nescafé. 
Imports being mainly composed of manufactured goods and exports 
of raw materials, the average value per ton of imported merchandise 
is $230 against $60 per exported ton—a disequilibrium quite under- 
standable to anyone who considers that a large percentage of im- 
ported commodities are luxury or quasi-luxury items for the privi- 
leged caste: Cadillacs, Walkover shoes, Lucky Strike and Chesterfield 
cigarettes, movies, whiskey, canned goods, Coca Cola. Thus, from the 
petroleum tax rate to the statistics of production, from the budget 
to the value of imports, there is not one single economic fact which 
does not emphasize, or at least reveal, the growing separation be- 
tween the primitive Venezuela with its half-starved population and its 
villages without schools, and the Hollywood facade of luxury and 
big buildings pasted onto the miserable reality. 


Repression 


The undoing of the accomplishments of the democratic admin- 
istration was not achieved without resistance. As soon as it came to 
power, the present military junta dissolved parliament and all op- 
position political parties. Democratic leaders who had not taken 
flight were arrested. Habeas corpus, freedom of the press, the rights 
of assembly and association were suspended. In 1950, a commission 
of inquiry set up by the International Labor Office reported that 
the exercise of union rights had for all practical purposes been 
brought to a halt by the dissolution (in February 1949) of the 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers and of a certain number of 
affiliated organizations, by the arrest of numerous union leaders, 
and by government intervention through appointing members of the 
governing boards of the unions that were still tolerated. 


Holding a monopoly of the media of communication, facing an 
opposition gagged by censorship and weakened by the dissolution of 
its organizations and the imprisonment or exile of its leaders, the 
dictatorship thought itself strong enough in November 1952 to ar- 
range for sham elections. But instructions issued from exile by 
Gallegos and Betancourt were sufficient to insure the success of the 
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list of quasi-dummy candidates of the “Democratic and Republican 
Union,” to which the regime had assigned the function of incarnating 
the opposition to the official candidates representing the “Inde- 
pendent National Front.” The military junta annulled the elections 
immediately and proclaimed the victory of its own candidates and 
those of the COPEI, a conservative catholic group which was in 
fact hostile to the regime. The Constituent Assembly thus recruited 
met on April 18, 1953, and during a session lasting but a few hours 
elected Perez Jimenez President of the Republic for a term of five 
years, and appointed the nation’s representatives: senators and depu- 
ties to the federal parliament, members of the assemblies of the 
various states, town councillors, and even the attorney general and 
the judges of the supreme court. 


The farce was a prologue to tragedy. The government, which 
had now measured the opposition’s strength, intensified the repres- 
sion. One after another the democratic leaders were laid low. Ruiz 
Peneda, the head of the underground Democratic Action, was 
assassinated by the police a few days before the elections just as he 
was getting into a car belonging to one of his friends, a jurist named 
German Gonzales. The latter, although he did not belong to any 
political party, was arrested several days later and shot down in his 
prison cell at the National Security Headquarters in Caracas. An- 
other chief of the underground Democratic Action, Dr. Carnavali, 
was tortured and then finished off in his cell at the “model prison” 
in Caracas. 


Prisoners are crowded together in the most unsanitary condi- 
tions in the barracks of the concentration camp at Ciudad Bolivar 
and in the major prisons of Maracaibo and Caracas. In these prisons, 
each cell with an area of about four square yards is occupied by 
three men. Political prisoners held in these penal institutions number 
more than 5,000. At the mouth of the Orinoco, the swampy little 
islet of Guasina has been converted into an extermination camp. 
Seven hundred intellectuals, lawyers, doctors, parliamentarians, 
journalists, students, half-dead with hunger, harrassed by mosquitoes, 
shivering with fever, lacking care, without quinine, are forced to 
clear the jungle of this tropical Dachau guarded by the alligators 
of the river. In the cities, the police arrest, beat, and torture as they 
please. The practices of ransom and holding hostages have been re- 
vived. Consider the following example of conduct which is con- 
sidered honorable in government circles: last year, a person foreign 
to all political activity, Sefiora Rosa Ramos, was tortured for days 
on end at the National Security Headquarters in Caracas. The ob- 
ject of the police was to force the victim to reveal the hiding place of 
one of her friends, wife of one of the resistance leaders, Sefiora 
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Hortensia de Anzola, whom the authorities wanted to take as a 
hostage. 

Such are the facts which, divulged by the resistance (still very 
active in the country), aroused in other Latin American countries 
the wave of indignation which was behind the numerous protests 
against holding the Pan-American conference in Caracas. The Council 
of the Organization of American States justified these fears by taking 
the initiative in banishing from the Conference agenda all questions 
which the Venezuelan dictatorship might consider “an insult to the 
duties of hospitality”: the protection of the rights of man, the de- 
velopment of effective representative democracy, the condition of 
political exiles and refugees. Any word spoken on these subjects would 
have been interpreted as a criticism of the government acting as 
host to the Conference. Insofar as logic and courtesy made it in- 
evitable, this mutilation of the agenda illustrates the vanity of the 
idea that democracy, without losing any of its character, can reap 
the fruits of an alliance with dictatorship. As soon as they had de- 
cided to meet under the auspices of a dictatorship, the democracies 
had to impose a censorship upon themselves. By compromising with 
tyranny, they became contaminated themselves. 





We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, That 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government. 

—The Declaration of Independence 
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COLUMBIA'S BICENTENNIAL 
BY F. D. REEVE 
Columbia University’s theme for celebration of its Bicentennial 


“Man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof”—is not unlike 
an advertising slogan. 





Just as a manufacturer wishes to sell his product, so the uni- 
versity wants to sell knowledge. It is an American economic attitude 
that everyone has a “right” to commodities and, likewise, to “knowl- 
edge.” That by such reasoning knowledge becomes a commodity few 
seem to care, 

Columbia University’s present celebration is, in actuality, an 
enormous promotion campaign. 

The president of the university has said that free use of knowl- 
edge implies responsibility. Unfortunately, he does not adequately 
define what he means by responsibility, but he does indicate that, 
at the least, to be responsible is to conform politically. That is, a 
man may know what it is possible to know provided he use his 
knowledge in a way deemed politically appropriate by those in 
power. 

Despite thoughtful and independent speeches by certain iso- 
lated scholars or political figures—by Mark Van Doren, for example, 
or by Chief Justice Warren—the meaning of the year of convoca- 
tions is all too clear. All the words, and all the ideas behind them, 
are words and ideas in vacuo. They are words that can have mean- 
ing, and do have meaning for their authors, only at a remove from 
political reality. The arguments they build are but illustrations of, 
as the lawyers would have it, ignoratio elenchi—proof by irrele- 
vance. Behind the fences of the verbs lies an image of an Abstract 
Man—a man who need not eat or work or read, a mythical char- 
acter who never has existed and never will, but who, being unreal, 
is perfect and can take care of perfect, unreal words. This is the 
“free man,” a superstition of the cringing, bourgeois intellect of 
this age of fear. It is he whom the university’s celebrants praise, 
wishing themselves like him and, when they fail, reproving everyone 
else who does not resemble him. 





Worse than this, the slogan for the bicentennial year is the 
invention of those deans and office-holding professors who admin- 





F. D. Reeve is a member of the Slavic Languages Department at Columbia. 
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ister the university and who can compel the rest of the faculty to 
honor it. The faculty is too poor and too weak to disagree. 

Fundamentally, of course, the faculty knows that its interests are 
quite different from those of the “board of directors.” It knows that 
its representative—the American Association of University Professors 
—has adopted, at Columbia as at all other leading Ivy League col- 
leges, truly liberal resolutions regarding the rights and duties of 
scholars and scholarship when challenged by the political inquisitors 
of our time. It knows that the representative of the university trustees, 
of the deans, of the president—the American Association of Uni- 
versities—has taken an ineffective, hypocritical, ultimately self-de- 
structive stand regarding this inquisition. It knows that business- 
man=trustee and scholar=professor. It knows that the activities of 
the businessman and of the scholar are more in conflict now than 
they were in the Athens of Socrates when the orthodox Sophists 
twisted their tongues for money and the great, impoverished radical 
drank poison, 

The situation within the universities is not improving—-as Robert 
Hutchins’ recent article in Look reminds us. It will not soon im- 
prove. The Columbia College newspaper reported in its February 
17 issue that at most universities there has been no formal action 
taken in protest against political investigations. Every morning paper 
easily demonstrates how each day the forces of reaction win greater 
power. 

The colleges may, relatively, be better off than industry, but 
they have lost that capacity for dissent, for intellectual nonconform- 
ism, without which the ability to reason atrophies and vanishes—as 
if it had never even been. 

This half of the world—this ironically titled “free world”—is 
constantly, helplessly regressing. The university is becoming an in- 
doctrination center, a library of mere information. It is becoming a 
camp of intellectual trainees. It is becoming another of the hired 
hands of the ruling class. It is unbecoming the community of learn- 
ing that it once was. It is losing the prestige its tradition of in- 
tellectual independence once guaranteed it. By refusing to admit 
the necessity of political commitment dependent upon reason—by, 
instead, making reason dependent upon prior political motivation— 
the university is isolating itself from the world of its history and 
destroying its own significance in the world of contemporary events. 





As the Boss has been the tool of the business man in politics, 
so the college president has been his agent in education. 


—John Jay Chapman, Learning and Other Essays 
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AMERICA AND EAST-WEST TRADE 


BY A POLITICAL ECONOMIST 


Throughout the period of the cold war, American policy has 
been designed to keep East-West trade to a bare minimum. This 
policy is based on the tacit assumption of the impossibility of peace- 
ful coexistence. It is part of a systematic program of economic war- 
fare which the United States has waged much more purposefully 
against the socialist countries than it ever did against fascism prior 
to the freezing of German assets in April 1940 and of Japanese 
assets in July 1941. It is also a conscious instrument for maintaining 
international tensions and thus has the character of psychological as 
well as political warfare. And finally, the strangling of East-West 
trade has served American imperialism by increasing Western Eu- 
rope’s and Japan’s dependence on the dollar area for foodstuffs and 
industrial raw materials which could have been more advantageously 
obtained from Eastern Europe and China. 


This whole policy, which, it must be admitted, has achieved 
certain temporary and limited successes from America’s point of 
view if not from her partners’, is becoming an expensive luxury at 
a time when the problem of export markets has caught up with the 
entire capitalist world. It was all very well to impose bans on trade 
with Eastern Europe and China when German and Japanese com- 
petition had not got into its stride, and when the rearmament boom 
provided an easy outlet for manufactured goods. But the lure of the 
socialist market is much harder to resist now that Western Germany 
is recapturing her prewar share of world exports, that Japan is losing 
the prop of American special procurements for the Korean War, that 
sellers’ markets are a thing of the past, in short, that the capitalist 
world market is visibly contracting. 

East-West trade is now an urgent issue on which there are sharp 
conflicts within the camp of capitalism, Despite American opposition, 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe has been 
actively engaged in pushing for a revival of such trade. There is wide- 
spread agreement in Britain on the need for expanding trade with 
the whole Eastern bloc, including China, to which Churchill, de- 
The author is an American social scientist who is now in Western Europe 
studying capitalism and socialism and their interrelations. He will write 
regularly for MR under the pen name “Political Economist.” 
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spite his reservations on China thrown in to appease Washington, was 
merely giving formal expression in his foreign policy speech of 
February 25th. West German industrialists have formed a govern- 
ment-backed East Committee to promote trade, and German exports 
to China registered striking gains in 1953. France has trebled its 
trade with Russia and is planning to increase it further. Last sum- 
mer the Japanese Diet and Upper House voted unanimously for more 
trade with China, for which the Foreign Minister set a target of 10 
percent of total external trade; and in October a representative 
group of businessmen and politicians concluded an agreement with 
China for an annual turnover of trade of $170 million. Countries 
such as Sweden, Switzerland, Argentina, India, Ceylon, and now 
Burma and Indonesia have refused to be intimidated by American 
threats and have gone ahead and traded with China as well as 
Eastern Europe in so-called banned commodities because it was and 
is advantageous for them to do so. 


Faced with these developments, the United States has not yet 
irrevocably committed itself. The official policy still remains the 
implementation of the United Nations General Assembly embargo 
resolution of May 18, 1951, with respect to China, and of the Battle 
Act with respect to the socialist bloc as a whole. These are enforced 
by Stassen as head of the FOA and by the mysterious COCOM, the 
consultative or co-ordinating committee sitting in Paris, about which 
there is little definite and reliable information, but which seems to 
function as a court of last instance on export licensing matters. It 
is true that Stassen has made some reluctant concessions to growing 
Western European opposition to the crippling Battle Act embargo 
on “strategic” goods and that there is increasing dissatisfaction with 
COCOM in leading business circles, particularly since Eastern offers 
to trade have become more numerous and tempting, and since there 
are gross anomalies in COCOM rulings as between members and 
equally gross divergences in the fidelity of the members’ adherence 
to its proscriptions. France and Western Germany exported over 
75,000 tons of steel and steel products to China in the first half of 
1953, Britain, primarily because of official spinelessness under Ameri- 
can pressure, none. In 1952, the British turned down substantial 
Chinese orders for antibiotics which West German chemical manu- 
facturers were only too pleased to accept, and it was not until the 
end of 1953 that the Board of Trade withdrew its ban on such ex- 
ports to China. 


Stassen, of course, has not been acting out of turn. The United 
States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, prominent 
corporations such as Chrysler and Anderson & Clayton, and business- 
men like Warren Pierson and Erest Weir have recognized the inevit- 
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ability of the growth of East-West trade. And the Randall Com- 
mission has recommended that “so far as it can be done without 
jeopardizing military security, and subject to the embargo on Com- 
munist China and North Korea, the United States acquiesce in more 
trade in peaceful goods between Western Europe and Soviet Russia.” 
(New York Times, January 25, 1954. Emphasis added.) 


While the definition of what constitutes “peaceful,” as distinct 
from “strategic,” goods remains a sore point between the United 
States and her allies and will probably lead to further friction, the 
present American line nevertheless involves an important retreat from 
the earlier and more extreme position. At the same time, however, 
America is pursuing a vigorous and persistent campaign to decry and 
minimize the significance of East-West trade. One tack is to repre- 
sent it as a purely political stunt on the part of Russia, which, it is 
claimed, does not really desire trade with the West. This is so patently 
false that it fools no one and least of all West Europeans. Kabanov’s 
recent offer to spend over $1 billion on British exports in three years, 
including $325 million on ships, a like sum on raw materials and 
consumer goods, $130 million on 110 electric power stations, $100 
million on forgings, pressing equipment, and machine tools, and $90 
million on textile and food machinery—not to mention the $45 mil- 
lion of orders and the $135 million of contracts still under nego- 
tiation with which the last British business mission returned from 
Moscow—cannot be laughed off as propaganda. 


Another tack is that the Eastern European countries don’t want 
consumer goods from the West. This myth, which is specifically re- 
futed both by the Economic Bulletin for Europe’s statement that 
“eastern European countries are showing a greater interest in im- 
porting consumer goods” (Vol. 5, No. 3, p. 14) and by current 
orders, comes with peculiar ill grace from America. Sinclair Weeks’ 
peremptory rejection of an export license for a large Russian bid 
for surplus butter and cottonseed oil at world market prices at a 
time when stocks are rotting in government warehouses conclusively 
proves that it is America that doesn’t want to sell and not the Soviet 
bloc that doesn’t want to buy. 


Finally, the argument of last resort is that East-West trade can 
never amount to much because the East has little to export and 
therefore cannot maintain a sizable and regular flow of international 
trade. This is plain nonsense. The volume of Western European im- 
ports from Eastern Europe in 1952 was less than 28 percent of 1938 
(Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 27), and 1953 seems 
to have registered no improvement, if anything the reverse. The 
percentage of British imports coming from the socialist countries in 
1953 was well under half prewar, and the decline in the case of 
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Western Germany and Japan has been much more precipitous. All 
UN studies stress the primacy of the political causes of this collapse. 
Moreover, Eastern Europe and China now have more, not less, to 
export than before the war. The rate of growth in Russian national 
income in the periods 1928-40 and 1946-53 is the highest on record 
for any country. From 1950 to 1952, Chinese industrial production 
increased by 30 percent, and agricultural production by 15 percent 
per annum (UN World Economic Report, 1951-52, pp. 52-53), and 
by 1952 previous peaks had been exceeded in all branches of agri- 
culture and most of industry. As for foreign trade, which the social- 
ist countries keep roughly in balance so that there is no question of 
payments crises or of mendicant solutions of external deficits, intra- 
bloc foreign trade measured in constant prices was ten to twelve times 
its 1938 level in 1951. Judging from Molotov’s statement to the 
Berlin Conference that China’s foreign trade had risen by 188 
percent since 1950, China’s total turnover—also approximately in 
balance—is now over $3 billion. At the Moscow Economic Con- 
ference of April 1952, the socialist world offered to more than double 
its trade, both exports and imports, with the capitalist world on a 
pay-as-you-go basis to 6.5-8.5 billion dollars by 1955, and later of- 
fers have indicated a raising rather than a lowering of sights. 


Detailed commodity studies, such as those undertaken by the 
Economic Commission for Europe for grains, timber, and coal with 
reference to the dollar problem, bring out Eastern Europe’s capacity 
to export large quantities of goods needed in Western Europe. 
Russia can supply not only coarse and bread grains and timber but 
also fish, cotton (of which Lancashire has already ordered token 
amounts) furs, oil (two million tons in 1953), manganese, chrome, 
and pig iron. She is the second largest gold producer in the world, 
with an annual output variously estimated at between $100 and 
$280 million. There are also available export surpluses of meat, coal, 
and timber (Poland), grains (Hungary and Rumania), tobacco 
(Bulgaria), oil (Rumania), a wide range of manufactured goods 
(Czechoslovakia and Hungary), and so on. As for China, the quan- 
tities of major commodities exported in 1951 were all higher than 
in 1936 with the solitary exception of salt, for which Japan is the 
logical market. (World Economic Report- 1951-52, p. 129.) 


The scope for East-West trade is very considerable, however 
cautious one’s economic assumptions. On the import side, the East 
has a vast demand for capital goods and industrial raw materials as 
well as for consumer goods. The author of the article on “The Pro- 
motion of International Trade” in MR for February 1954 errs on 
this point through not allowing for two basic facts. First, China 
is in the throes of large-scale industrialization and needs enormous 
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quantities of investment goods. It is true that she is not isolated, 
as was Russia during the First and Second Five Year Plans, and that 
the Eastern bloc is her main source of supply, but in the absence of 
political obstacles she would undoubtedly meet part of her require- 
ments by importing from the West. Second, such is the pace of 
economic development in the socialist world that it constitutes much 
more than “a comparatively limited market” for capital goods; 
in addition, the effort to supply the insatiable Chinese market raises 
its own demand for such goods from abroad. As Kabanov’s shopping 
list shows, Russia would prefer to take a significant proportion of 
her external purchases in this form.* 


Of course, the channels of international trade are not fixed, 
and the levels of East-West trade in 1936 or 1938 are no more 
sacred than the 1909-1914 American farm price parity. On the 
other hand, 1938 was a depression year with a low volume of trade, 
a year, moreover, in which Western Europe and Japan were not 
afflicted with a chronic dollar problem. What sense is there in, say, 
Britain’s foregoing substantial sales to an Eastern Europe able to 
supply part of her requirements when she is already threatened by 
unemployment in the export industries and crises in her balance of 
payments? As little as in Japan’s buying foodstuffs and coking coal 
in the dear dollar market when they can be had much more cheaply 
from China, and when Japan’s heavy industry, now in a blind alley, 
could be geared to the China market. These channels of trade are 
bound to be restored sooner or later, with or without American 
agreement, connivance, or collusion. 


American policy is therefore heading for another grave re- 
versal. Either the United States will continue to insist on a broad 
definition of “strategic” goods and the embargo will become un- 
enforceable and break down, in which case she will be left a leader 
without followers. Or she will acquiesce in a meaningful relaxation 
of the embargo, Either way she will have suffered at least a tactical 
defeat. 

In the event, the current recession may provide the Admin- 
istration with the motive and the opportunity to weaken the em- 
bargo, both because its allies will refuse to cooperate as the capital- 
ist world market contracts and as American influence diminishes, and 
because American producers may themselves desire to enter the 
socialist world market. There is no doubt that the expansion of 
East-West trade would on balance adversely affect dollar-area agri- 


* Another serious error committed in the carlier MR article is the con- 
clusion that the colonial and semi-colonial areas constitute virtually unlimited 
markets for capital goods. To slur over their present social structure and 
lack of political autonomy is to beg the real questions. 
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cultural exports, but even on the most favorable premises American 
agriculture cannot avoid a painful secular readjustment under capi- 
talism. The rest of the capitalist world cannot be expected to go on 
buying American surpluses of wheat, corn, tobacco, and cotton as 
long as the United States tries to cope with overproduction by, 
among other things, refusing to import as much as she exports. (In 
the last analysis, military “aid” and other stop-gap devices—such as 
are provided for in the latest United States treaty with Japan—serve 
only to distort and weaken the recipients’ economies, as is pointed 
out in the ECE’s Economic Survey of Europe in 1953.) The ag- 
gregate of American trade with Eastern Europe was never large 
and is now trivial, and much of 1946-1948 exports to Kuomintang 
China was a donation to a lost cause. Yet in certain sectors of 
heavy industry, prewar exports to Russia were a goodly proportion 
of the total (if McCarthy wants to have a field day he should inter- 
rogate General Electric on its contribution to Dnieprostroi instead 
of riding roughshod over dentists and telephone clerks). And Amer- 
ica continued to buy considerable amounts of wood oil and bristles 
from China after June 1950. The socialist market, again including 
China, has not lost its glamor for certain influential business groups. 
The New York Times reported on December 14 that “some senti- 
ment among American exporters goes as far as picturing the Soviet 
bloc as the new frontier for trade,” and that “a Detroit automobile 
executive [apparently from Chrysler, whose share of the falling home 
market is being slashed by General Motors and Ford] recently pre- 
dicted that his company’s cars would soon be rolling in Communist 
China.” The Pacific Shipper has been advocating the resumption of 
trade with China since last August. While socialists are naturally 
skeptical of all talk of “new frontiers,” it is easy for them to visual- 
ize American manufacturers jumping into East-West trade with 
both feet, under the stimulus of a depression. After all, the Export- 
Import Bank was founded expressly to promote trade with Russia, 
and it may yet fulfill its original purpose. Stranger things have been 
known to happen. 

Obviously, the revival of East-West trade is no panacea for the 
ills of capitalism. It can, however, mitigate their severity by open- 
ing up a stable and expanding outlet for capitalist countries, to that 
extent relieving the pressure of cutthroat competition within the 
capitalist world market itself. No less important, the normalization of 
commercial relations automatically helps to normalize diplomatic and 
political relations, thereby reducing international tensions and 
strengthening the forces of peace, The outstanding questian is how 
long America will adhere to a rearguard action foredoomed to 
failure. 
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Part of the price of peace today is the courage and wisdom to 
overcome political illiteracy and social hysteria, to recognize that 
Communism has roots in the social, political, and educational condi- 
tions of the countries in which it exists, that it does not seriously 
threaten democratic countries with decent standards of living, that 
it cannot be wiped out or even “contained” by force, but that given 
peace and trade between East and West, Communist parties and 
regimes can evolve toward democracy and eventually free themselves 
from Soviet tutelage. 


—Konni Zilliacus, The Nation, February 20, 1954 





The business man is not a monster; but he is a person who de- 
sires to advance his own interests. That is his occupation and, as it 
were, his religion. 

The advancement of material interests constitutes civilization to 
him. 

He unconsciously infuses the ideas and methods of business into 
anything that he touches. 

—John Jay Chapman, Learning and Other Essays 





TROUBLEMAKER 


During the major part of yesterday's trading in the stock market, 
prices were lower and comments were heard that Comrade Malenkov 
wasn’t doing his bit for Wall Street. His predecessor in office, time 
and time again, did and said things that caused him to be dubbed 
our best market letter writer, in that he did his bit to encourage our 
big defense program which had a manifestation in the affairs of our 
corporations. 

—C. Norman Stabler, financial writer 
in “Inside Wall Street,” New York 
Herald Tribune, March 11, 1953. 
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BY HARVEY GOLDBERG 


Out of the massive misery of early capitalism and the unfulfilled 
hopes of industrialism there developed in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century a great upsurge of socialist thought. For the enthusi- 
asts and apologists of unrestrained industrial capitalism, increasing 
productivity, growing cities, and improved transportation seemed 
positive evidence of the endless wonders of the new system. But for 
those sensitive critics who still placed men above profits, the grinding 
mass poverty, the disastrous insecurity, and the terrible isolation of 
man from man were far more basic components of an ugly civilization. 

The life of the pre-industrial village or town was assuredly un- 
progressive and exploitative; yet, as many of the early socialists were 
quick to point out, it did provide some small sense of belonging for 
the peasant or artisan who knew his neighbors and his region. The 
rule of the pre-eighteenth-century mercantilist state was arbitrary 
and despotic; yet it had at least maintained a set of welfare measures 
for the helpless and the poor. By 1850, however, the new industrial 
system had succeeded in uprooting men from their villages and crafts 
and in replacing any sense of community with the relentless horrors 
of the new factory. And the factory bosses had erected in place of 
the old monarchies the laissez-faire state, inactive except in their 
own behalf, and the self-regulating market, that infallible arbiter of 
wealth and poverty. 


“We have no communion; company enough, but no fellowship.” 
Such was the bitter judgment of the Victorian essayist-historian 
Thomas Carlyle as he penetrated beneath the apparent prosperity 
of mid-nineteenth-century England. Far from being a socialist, Car- 


Harvey Goldberg teaches history at Ohio State University. The inspiration 
for this review of early socialist thought came to the author largely from 
a splendid new work by Professor G. D. H. Cole, entitled Socialist Thought: 
the Forerunners (New York, St, Martin’s Press, 1953). This very complete 
and factual book, which is highly recommended to MR readers, is based on 
Cole’s astonishing knowledge of the primary sources, and will constitute for 
many years to come the authoritative work on the subject. The particular or- 
ganization of this article and the opinions expressed in it, however, are the 
responsibility of the author and are reflections of his own research on the 
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lyle finally developed a deep pessimism about the capacity of the 
masses to save themselves from an industrial hell-on-earth. But his 
thunder against the indifference to misery of the capitalists and their 
economists, whose rule of life was directed not toward happiness but 
toward the exchange of “flannel jackets for pork hams,” well ex- 
presses the ethical protest out of which modern socialist thought or- 
iginally grew. 


The Ethical Motivation of Early Socialism 


After 1850 the scientific socialist movement came to be firmly 
based on the theoretical foundations of Marxism and the practical 
organization of the proletariat. But the quality of socialism before 
Marx, however much light it shed on history and economics, or 
whatever solidarity it produced among the workers, was essentially 
ethical. Among the forerunners of socialism were men whose back- 
grounds were as different as those of the Comte de Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825), aristocrat who claimed descent from Charlemagne, and 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), self-educated son of a poor 
cooper. And among their solutions to the social problem were sys- 
tems that ranged all the way from St. Simon’s highly centralized 
planning to Proudhon’s virtual anarchism, from Fourier’s utopian 
colonies to Blanc’s extensive advocacy of political democracy. But 
the common factors that link their lives and writings are an indig- 
nation over the ravages of industrial capitalism and a beautiful hope 
for a happy life on earth. 

Almost universally these social critics were moved by opposition 
to the principle of competitive individualism and by sensitivity to 
observed injustices. The capitalist economists, particularly those of 
the so-called Manchester School, had justified laissez-faire individual- 
ism by describing a “natural” economic law, which would operate 
automatically and well so long as every individual was permitted to 
pursue without interference his own selfish ends. The early socialists 
attacked this principle of an impersonal self-regulating market, charg- 
ing both its doctrinal inaccuracy and its essential immorality. 

Simonde de Sismondi (1773-1842), for example, the brilliant 
Swiss economist and historian, shrewdly observed that unrestricted 
capitalist enterprise was leading, not to universal happiness, but to 
misery and unemployment. Say’s law, named for Jean Baptiste Say, 
the French liberal economist who had formulated it most explicitly, 
proclaimed that every act of production automatically generated new 
purchasing power. But Sismondi, demonstrating the tragic error o! 
this all-too-happy doctrine, proved that the grossly unequal distribu- 
tion of income from aggregate production created the crucial prob- 
lem of underconsumption among the masses. Attacking as false the 
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basic assumption of laissez-faire, he and others of the underconsump- 
tion school urged state intervention to secure for the masses a living 
wage and minimum social security. 


More generally, however, the early critics attacked individualism 
on ethical rather than on economic grounds. They were prophets 
of love and solidarity, horrified at the callous selfishness implicit in 
the new competition. Some, like the intensely fervid Frenchman 
Lamennais (1782-1854), who was inspired by an extreme Christian 
radicalism, or Mazzini (1805-1872), the humanistic Italian repub- 
lican, insisted that the principle of the Rights of Man was merely 
a preface to the higher idea of the Duties of Man. The notion of 
natural rights for each individual had been a powerfully effective 
instrument for the theorists of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
middle-class revolutions. It had struck at the heart of the special 
privilege of aristocracy and the despotic power of monarchy. But 
the practice of rights without duties had given rise to a new caste 
of privileged, the capitalists, who were in turn depriving the mass 
of men of their most basic right to a decent livelihood. Only duties, 
therefore, could weld men together and generate a sense of cvoper- 
ation. 

This idealistic attack upon egoism was well summed up in the 
thought of the saintly German Jew Moses Hess (1812-1875), one 
of the founders of the Rheinische Zeitung, for which Marx wrote, 
and the man who first converted Engels to communism. Regarding 
competition as the root of society’s ills, Hess defined it as a per- 
version of man’s true impulse toward brotherly love. The problem 
for society, then, as so many of the eighteenth-century moralists had 
thought, was to alter bad social institutions in order to release the 
natural order of fraternity and justice. 

Combined with their strong moral reaction to individualism, the 
socialist forerunners often displayed a very courageous and selfless 
reaction to visible injustice. Living as we do in a society which has 
come to reward most highly a paralyzing conformism, we can prob- 
ably appreciate only with difficulty the cold nerve and warm heart 
that carried these critics into an open struggle with organized social 
power. Fear, when it existed within them, seemed to fight a losing 
battle with an ethical conscience. Thus, it was the very obvious per- 
version of the French Revolution, as Gracchus Babeuf (1760-1797), 
viewed it, from a movement toward socialism into a new domination 
of rich over poor, that led him in 1796 to found in his unsuccessful 
“Conspiracy of the Equals” the first truly socialist organization of 
the industrial age. The great English critic Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
one of the genuinely selfless men of modern history, turned his back 
upon the riches which his own manufacturing enterprises were en- 
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abling him to accumulate, in order to devote his prodigious energies 
to the cooperative and trade-union movements. And why? because 
he was revolted, as Professor Cole has noted, “by the get-rich-quick 
scramble of men who seemed either wholly unconscious of misery or 
callous to the point of inhumanity.” 

For Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), France’s venerable permanent 
revolutionary, the hopeless despair of workers in the great French 
cities was the spur to a career of inspired agitation, continuous from 
the risings of the Lyons workers in the 1830s to leadership of the 
Blanquist faction in the great Paris Commune of 1871. And the 
price Blanqui paid for his constancy, more willingly indeed than 
some of us today assume even the slightest risk for justice, can be 
measured in part by his imprisonment for 33 of his 76 years. Perhaps 
Lamennais most eloquently expressed this moving hatred of injustice 
in his key work De Pesclavage moderne. Capitalist and proletarian, he 
charged, are like master and slave of old, with law and coercion all 
on the side of the powerful. However profound or inept their par- 
ticular solutions, these men were deeply moved to thought and action. 


But the fight against implies a struggle for. For these critics, the 
attack upon social immorality was tied tightly to a strong belief in 
human dignity, either as a characteristic already marking the mass 
of men, or as a goal possible only upon the reorganization of society. 
That pure spirit among English radicals, William Godwin (1756- 
1836), father-in-law of the poet Shelley and author of a classic at- 
tack upon private property in his Enquiry into Political Justice, 
maintained the loftiest belief in the essential goodwill of man. The 
vicious order of inequality could be replaced, he felt, by enabling 
men to clear away the cloud of confusion and to exercise their in- 
nate sense of justice. No greater faith in human dignity was ever 
expressed than Godwin’s belief that for men to know good and to 
do it were the same. A similar spirit animated the rugged Proudhon, 
whose roots among the common people generated within him a great 
faith in the self-expression and self-organization of the working 
classes. 


Many, however, perhaps a majority, feared that the exploitation 
of capitalism had instilled so deep a depravity in the masses that 
only a radical change in social institutions would restore dignity to 
the toilers of mine and factory. Charles Fourier (1772-1837), the 
one-time clerk and commercial traveler whose writings became the 
blueprint for a series of famous Utopian communities, recognized 
within human nature certain needs that had to be satisfied for the 
achievement of a happy life. But since most men were daily forced 
into a routine that had become so cramped and boring that it was 
destructive of their talents and dignity (a plight as evident now as 
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then), one of the crucial bases for a reorganized society would have 
to be, in Fourier’s view, the association of men with jobs they en- 
joyed, the creation of a social environment congruous with their na- 
tural propensities. 


If Fourier’s conception of human nature was more rigid than 
modern psychologists would accept, the list of basic bodily and se- 
curity needs for workers was essentially the same a century ago as 
it is today. For Flora Tristan (1803-1844), one of the few women 
to make a serious contribution to early socialist thought, whose con- 
fused family connections made her the niece of a Peruvian President 
and the grandmother of the artist Gauguin, the key to a free life for 
the proletariat was the assurance of education and security. She 
urged the establishment in every town of France of “Workers’ 
Palaces” as centers of education, working-class culture, and aid to 
the sick and aged, so that the laboring classes could be free of servi- 
tude to their masters. 

Generally without the trappings of conventional religion, these 
moralists were in quest of a kind of humanistic religion to generate 
a spirit of love among men and to instill a feeling of dignity within 
them. And with their deep belief in human progress they felt that 
such a new spirit was virtually inevitable. As intellectuals, often in 
comfortable economic conditions, many of them, like Godwin, showed 
little concern for the accumulation of material possessions, and posi- 
tive hostility to luxury. Moral behavior and frugal living were the 
props for a life without envy and exploitation. Impractical dreamers, 
it is often said of them; but are not men more than historical curi- 
osities who restored the question of ethics to the agenda of social 
organization and who gave the masses in a dismal world new hope 


and faith? 


The Paths to Social Reorganization 


Moral fervor was merely the starting point for a huge volume 
of writings on social theory, which not only defined the immorality 
of the new industrial order but also charted the paths to a better 
future. Out of the mass of specific and schematic proposals three 
fruitful lines of direction emerged—the stress upon community build- 
ing, the proposal for planned industrial production, and a general 
demand for revision of existing property relations. 

A great number of theories centered around the notion of asso- 
ciation and the creation of a new life, intimate and total, in place 
of the disintegrating rootlessness of the factory town. The stress in 
these schemes was far less on production, which later socialists quite 
legitimately have considered a social imperative for an abundant life, 
than on personality adjustment, which they have only lately come to 
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consider in detail. Much of the inspiration for this community build- 
ing derived from the ghastly horrors of the new city and drove some 
critics into an essentially unprogressive, if understandable, attack on 
urban civilization as such. The little-known British physician, Charles 
Hall (1740-1820), vividly expressed in his book The Effects of Civil- 
ization a disgust for a manufacturing system that took men from 
the land and crushed them in filth and slum. Of similar sentiment 
was Sismondi, who regretted so deeply the destruction of independent 
craftsmen and peasants, and the flood of inferior products from 
machines, that he proposed a return to a society of small masters. 


The organization of society into small local communities was 
advocated in order to provide far greater scope for individual self- 
reliance and creativity than was possible within overwhelming big 
organizations. Anarchistic thinkers like Godwin and Proudhon, deeply 
conscious of the coercion imposed within the massive state or th: 
large factory, proposed small group organization, in which free in- 
dividual conduct and ready social acceptance might constitute the 
basis of a vitalized life. Fourier’s communities, called phalanstéres, 
were hardly at all concerned with increased production and reflected 
their founder’s scorn for the functions of buying and selling. In these 
ideal settlements there were supposed to be 1,600 persons on 5,000 
acres, enjoying the simple pleasures and cultivating congenial friend- 
ships. Owen, a manufacturer with a strong faith in scientific pro- 
gress, laid greater emphasis on the importance of industrial develop- 
ment. But even with Owen, as with most community builders, the 
essential dedication was the search for the missing element of fel- 
lowship. 

Off on quite another approach to the good life were those 
theorists, clustered largely around St. Simon and his school, who 
considered centralized economic planning to be the key to abundance 
and hence to happiness. Striking out vigorously against aristocratic 
parasites in society, the Saint-Simonians wanted to entrust the or- 
ganization of the state to les producteurs, a term which curiously 
enough included capitalists and financiers as well as workers. It was 
the duty of the state, controlled by these “producers,” to plan and 
organize the uses of the means of production. Into the body of social- 
ist doctrine thereby went the principle of state planning and alloca- 
tion of resources. Among many of the Saint-Simonians, especially 
under the industry-minded dictator Napoleon III, there was little 
socialism and much enthusiasm for state-subsidized capitalism. But the 
notion of planned production for plenty broke ground in a field that 
would be deeply plowed by later socialists, 

The bedrock on which any path to the future had to be con- 
structed, by almost universal agreement, was a radical change in 
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property relations. Already in the 1820s in England there emerged 
a very vocal school of anti-Ricardian economists who vigorously de- 
nied the validity of private ownership in industry. The profits derived 
from such ownership, they argued, constituted a toll levied on the 
workers, who were thereby deprived of the full measure of their 
labor. Other critics, far from advocating collectivism and still dream- 
ing rather romantically of a stable society of small owners, urged a 
much wider diffusion of property than currently prevailed. But what- 
ever their particular philosophy about property, they were as one 
in denying the myth of its inviolable character and in exposing its 
organization as the root of most social ills. 


The Quality of the Early Socialist Doctrinal Contribution 


Many charges have been levelled against these forerunners of 
socialism as faulty, and at times fantastic, thinkers. And most of 
these accusations can in fact be sustained by one example or another. 
We need not linger on instances of sheer nonsense, like the belief of 
Fourier that in the new order there would be seas of lemonade or 
the inflated notion of St. Simon that he was a new Socrates, destined 
to impart to the world the principle for unifying the sciences. We 
must be concerned, however, with two classic weaknesses, which so 
clearly set these critics off from the cogency and organization of 
Marxism—a deplorable impracticality and a lack of a real theory 
of social change. 

Removed as they generally were from an actual social movement 
and often working in virtual isolation, they tended to make pro- 
posals of the most perfectionist purity or to put confidence in in- 
credible dreams, Godwin, for example, utterly consistent in his deep 
opposition to coercion, opposed a system of public education for the 
increase of popular enlightenment and favored instead voluntary, na- 
tural education, arising somehow spontaneously within local commu- 
ities. With the same naiveté Fourier mapped plans for his small com- 
munities, advertised for sponsors, and proceeded to wait year after 
year for generous capitalists to pour money into projects dedicated 
to the abolition of capitalism! And St. Simon, recognizing the need 
for new values to support a new social order, urged the founding of 
a church to inculcate these beliefs and standards of conduct. 

But the most glaring fault in most of these theories lay in their 
failure to develop a mature, feasible method of social change. Thus 
the trip from the oft-described capitalist jungle to the minutely de- 
tailed better future usually seemed vague and illusory. The idea that 
model communities might reduce the economic order by shaming it, 
or that cooperatives would drive capitalist industry out of business 
by non-profit competition was fanciful in the extreme. A few early 
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theorists, notably Babeuf and Blanqui, understood that one must or- 
ganize power in order to fight power. But not until Marx’s theory 
of history defined the role of the proletariat in producing a new 
society did socialist doctrine develop a sound and coherent methodol- 
ogy of change. 

The theoretical calculations of these critics were, however, far 
from empty and fruitless. We can consider their lasting merit from 
two points of view—as early formulations of some of the later crucial 
doctrinal controversies of the socialist movement, and as extraordinary 
insights into problems that have only recently been seriously tackled 
by social scientists. 


Among the outstanding differences over method that arose in 
the early socialist movement was the one, thoroughly aired even at 
this time, over the value of democracy in achieving social change. A 
major difference of opinion developed over the possibility of using 
the growing political democracy of the nineteenth century to achieve 
socialist ends, Those with faith in the power of the ballot, like Blanc 
and Lamennais, lauded universal suffrage as the means for peaceful 
transition to economic and social emancipation. But the hostile critics 
—among them St. Simon, Blanqui, and the French Utopian commu- 
nist Etienne Cabet (1788-1856)—all intensely devoted to achieving 
a new social order, sought to accomplish their aims through the de- 
cisive leadership of a small group of enlightened men. Blanqui, in 
fact, pinning his hopes for revolution on a small band of devoted 
followers, questioned the wisdom of a popular voice which had been 
trained so long by reactionary rule. 

At times this controversy could be reduced to belief in either 
class struggle or class collaboration as the means of proletarian liber- 
ation. And it cannot be denied that here, as in the later Second In- 
ternational, the same charges of deception and dupery were mutually 
hurled. We need only note the familiar ring of the struggle within 
the leadership of England’s great Chartist movement of the 1830s 
and 1840s. What had started as an organization by a group of upper- 
level skilled workers for the achievement of a few political reforms 
became, in the hands of the dynamic Irish-born Feargus O’Connor, a 
more fundamental struggle, deeply tinged with class conflict, for the 
redistribution of land. From both sides flowed accusations of disservice 
to the workers. 


But the forerunners of socialism were often endowed with sharp 
eyes and keen minds which enabled them to contribute to the body 
of social theory insights which have only recently been structured into 
detailed analyses. In their sympathy for full personality development 
they came up with notions of small group living, which have now 
become working hypotheses for many sociologists. Fourier’s bold in- 
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sistence that for real happiness a person must spend most of his 
working day in tasks he enjoys pales the feeble efforts of modern 
psychologists to find job satisfaction in industry. The plan for wel- 
fare measures in Part II of Thomas Paine’s great Rights of Man, 
based on an extensive social security system and steeply progressive 
taxes, is still a model for the social reform movement. And as we 
live now through the great planning revolution of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we can but marvel at the analysis of St. Simon, a century before 
Veblen, of a society transformed by the engineers of production. 
The Marxist movement took socialism from a heroic period of 
confused creation to a classic period of sound organization. But Marx- 
ism inherited from the forerunners a faith in a better life and a pul- 
sating sense of social movement. It was Louis Blanc who gave to 
the world the great motto, “From each according to his capacities. 
to each according to his needs.” And it was the amazing Blanau' 
who spoke to later ages of the need for action: “Communism [that 
of Cabet] and Proudhonism stand by a river bank quarreling whether 
the field on the other side is wheat or maize. Let us cross and see.” 





If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it 
is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion, or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 

—Justice Robert H. Jackson 





I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but 
the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform their discretion by education. 

—Thomas Jefferson 





The contest in the world today is between two kinds of men: 
those who believe in the old jungle individualism, and those who be- 
lieve in cooperative efforts for the securing of a better life for all. 

—Dr. Norman Bethune 
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By Scott Nearing 





Dulles versus Molotov in Berlin 


Foreign ministers from four big powers met in Berlin from Jan- 
uary 25 to February 18, 1954. They agreed to a disarmament confer- 
ence under United Nations auspices. Also they fixed a place and 
date (Geneva, April 26, 1954) for a conference on Korea and Indo- 
China, to be sponsored by the Big Four, and attended by Peking, 
by North and South Korea, and by other participants in the Korean 
War. The foreign ministers did not agree on a treaty with Austria 
nor on a program for German unity and European security. 


Berlin proved an excellent opportunity for West and East to 
state their viewpoints and rebut their opponents. Mr. Dulles sum- 
marized the position of the West in his closing speech: “The western 
powers were willing to place trust in the German and Austrian 
peoples. The Soviet Union was not. . . . Its delegation pointed out 
that the German, if given freedom, might again follow such warlike 
leadership as was represented by the Kaiser and by Hitler.” Mr. 
Dulles contended that “no social system has ever been invented which 
is better than that which puts its trust in human freedom, guided 
by education and by religion.” He added that the exchange of views 
in Berlin “makes it less likely that any of us should by inadvertence 
or miscalculation do what would risk another war.” Then he went 
on to say: “This does not mean that the Western nations will suspend 
the doing of what strengthens freedom and makes apparent its glori- 
ous potentials.” 

Molotov, in his summing up, stressed two points: (1) “A revival 
of German militarism must not be permitted.” “A solution of the 
German problem is a matter mainly for the Germans themselves.” “If 
we would have heard the Germans here, . . . it would have been 
easier to find a solution to the vital question in which all German 
people are interested.” “The Soviet Government hopes the efforts 
of the four governments will be continued, aimed at a satisfactory 
solution of the German question in accordance with the interests of 
’ strengthening peace in Europe.” (2) “The Soviet Government can- 
not help pointing out the particular danger of such a military group 
as the European Defense Community, formation of which means the 
rebirth of German militarism. Therefore the Soviet Government has 
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submitted proposals to establish an all-European treaty of collective 
security, in which non-European states also could take part.” Molotov 
rested his case on the need for peace, general disarmament, and an 
all-European collective security system. 

One who reads this West-East debate lays down the reports with 
the feeling that Secretary Dulles is leading a double life. He goes 
out of his way to pay lip service to freedom (he used the word 16 
times in his closing talk), but the country for which he speaks is 
governed by a five-star general and a billionaire cabinet. The army 
and Big Business have equally totalitarian organizations. Mr. Dulles 
made his reputation as an attorney for international trusts and cartels. 
NATO and ANZUS are organizations set up and directed by the 
State Department. The vassal status of their members may be inferred 
from Dulles’ warning to France on December 14—“Line up or else!” 
The French were ready to end the Indo-China war at least two 
years ago. Mr. Dulles’ State Department has bribed and bullied them 
into a continuance of “the dirty war,” as the French call it. The 
Dulles Japan Treaty, opposed by every important government of 
Asia, was steam-rollered through the San Francisco Conference. Even 
the Philippine government spokesman denounced the treaty—and 
then voted for it, since every vassal state must obey its master’s voice. 
United States military domination of the Mediterranean and the set- 
ting up of United States bases in Spain, Greece, and Pakistan are ex- 
pressions of power, not of freedom. Mr, Dulles talks freedom and 
acts power. 

Mr. Molotov, unlike Mr. Dulles, speaks for a consistent position, 
maintained by the Soviet government through more than twenty 
years. The keyword in Soviet strategy is peace. Its major proposition 
is collective security. Its minor proposal is disarmament. 


Yanks, Go Home! 


One of the most popular slogans in present-day Europe and 
Asia is “Yanks, Go Home.” Foreign Minister Molotov, during the 
Berlin Conference, suggested that the United States pull out of 
Europe and leave that continent to manage its own affairs. Secretary 
Dulles, in his report to the United States on the Berlin Conference 
(February 24, 1954) referred to the Molotov proposal in these 
words: “This last Soviet project for what Mr. Molotov called ‘Euro- 
pean security,’ was so preposterous that when he read it laughter 
rippled around the Western sides of the table to the dismay of the 
Communist delegation.” 


Was the proposal really so preposterous? Molotov would have 
made the United States and the Chinese Peoples’ Republic observers 
of Europe’s affairs rather than participants in the solution of Europe’s 
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problems. Under present-day arrangements, the United States con- 
trols the sea approaches to Europe, occupies bomber bases which 
enclose Europe on three sides and pock-mark it in every direction, 
and maintains armies of occupation in several strategic European 
areas. Beside this military domination, the United States is in a posi- 
tion to dictate Europe’s economic policies and has made repeated 
efforts to direct internal political affairs in Germany, Italy, and 
France. It is this set-up which has made “Yanks, Go Home” such 
a popular slogan. 


America would resent economic, political, and military interven- 
tion by European nations. It was this organized resentment which 
drove Britain out of her North American colonies, Spain out of 
Latin America, and expressed itself formally in the Monroe Doctrine. 


Today Washington is intervening, actively and continuously, in 
the affairs of Europe. The most notorious recent example of this inter- 
ference was Dulles’ threat to France in his December 14 Paris speech. 
Europeans resent this intervention. Sooner or later they will organize 
and rebel against it. A graceful acceptance by Secretary Dulles of 
the Molotov invitation to get out might save vast outlays of blood 
and treasure later on. 


Eventually, there will doubtless be Federations of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, of North America, of South America, and of Aus- 
tralasia. These six regional federations will be departments or seg- 
ments of a World Federation of Peoples’ Republics. The sooner we 
recognize this trend in social evolution, understand it, and direct it, 
the sooner we will be in a position to scrap arms races and end wars. 
Meanwhile, we Americans might wake up to the fact that the at- 
tempt by one nation to boss and bully the world must unite the 
bossed and bullied nations in a common action to defy the boss and 
restrain the bully. 


Rifle Barrel Diplomacy 


While Secretary Dulles was expounding the Western principle 
of strength-through-armed-might to the Berlin Conference, one of his 
co-defenders of Western methods for winning peace and security was 
preparing his observations and conclusions on the Korean War, in 
which he played a prominent part. General Mark W. Clark’s com- 
ments appeared in Collier’s for March 5, 1954. 

Space prevents us from taking issue with General Clark’s pro- 
posals for a Pacific Treaty Organization (PATO) modeled on NATO, 
with Uncle Sam playing the colossus and preparing to bestride the 
Pacific as he already bestrides the Atlantic. Readers who are not 
satisfied with Clark’s “The Truth About Korea” in Collier’s should 
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check his version of the Korean affair against I. F. Stone’s Hidden 
History of the Korean War. 


We shall confine our comment to Clark’s proposal that PATO 


could have an over-all headquarters at Okinawa or nearby 
and would be open to all countries desirous of maintaining their 
independence against Communist encroachment. . . . If we with- 
draw our forces from Korea, let us put a few American divisions 
on Okinawa and in Japan while the Japanese build up their 
own defense force. Let the Viet-Namese build up fast and man 
the defenses in Indo-China, and let us maintain the ROK army 
in Korea. 

As one who spent 40 years in the Army, it is only natural 
for me to emphasize the military safeguards I think my country 
must take to avoid disaster. Like many military men, I have a 
tendency to see most problems through the sights of a rifle. 


General Clark adds that “the United States has undertaken to 
equip and maintain a ROK ground force of the equivalent of 21 
divisions, including Marine elements, with appropriate air and naval 
forces.” (All quotations from Clark’s article in Collier’s for March 
5, 1954, p. 49.) 

There is the picture as United States military leaders see it. 
Asia is to be encircled from Turkey and Arabia to Formosa, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, and the Aleutians, and is to live under 
the threat of United States air bases, including new ones in Pakistan, 
with United States trained and equipped armies in Turkey, Pakistan, 
Indo-China, Formosa, Korea, and the Philippines—“Asians to fight 
Asians”—with United States naval units patrolling Asian waters from 
Suez through the Straits to the China Sea, and with the Indian Ocean 
and the Far Pacific held firmly in the steel grip of a United States 
militarism whose first task consists in safeguarding American Big 
Business interests in essential resources such as oil, tin, and rubber, 
and in profitable markets for goods and investments. 

To date, this program for the economic penetration and exploita- 
tion, military domination, and political manipulation of Asia is only 
partly realized. Much of it is still on paper. General MacArthur 
dreamed of this American Empire in Asia during his many years in 
Manila and Tokyo. General Clark has fallen a victim to the same 
empire-building mania. 

There are three differences between the Asia of the 1920s and 
of today. (1) Soviet Russia and the Chinese Peoples’ Republic are 
formidable centers of economic and political power which have with- 
stood every assault by the Western imperialists. (2) Asians, organized 
and armed, largely by the United States and Great Britain, are in- 
dustrializing their economies and arousing the will to independence 
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among their peoples. (3) To quote once more from Clark’s Collier’s 
article: “Communism’s Asiatic armies have learned to fight modern 
ground warfare—from us.” They have added to this Western training 
a well-developed theory and practice of guerilla fighting in China, 
Malaya, and Indo-China, and a highly effective technique of non- 
violent struggle in India; and they are passing on this and other 
information to the tens of millions of youngsters who are flocking 
into their newly opened schools. 


Western rifle-barrel diplomacy won successes in Asia until, 
roughly, the beginning of the revolutions in the Philippines and China, 
half a century ago. In recent years it has had its ups and downs— 
mostly downs. Today General Clark and his fellow militaristic imper- 
ialists who are arming Asians to fight Asians, feel themselves in- 
creasingly unsure which way the gun barrel will be pointed when it 
comes to a showdown. The Pentagon and Wall Street should not 
forget that the Chinese Communists conquered China largely with 
arms and ammunition made in the United States. 


Churchill Boosts East-West Trade 


Opposition to East-West trade, which centers in Washington, 
was dealt a body blow on February 25, when Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, on the heels of the Berlin Conference, urged the House 
of Commons to “build bridges, not barriers, between Russia and the 
Western World.” The Prime Minister continued: “I am speaking so 
far, of course, only of trade with Russia. We cannot relax restrictions 
on trade with China until a Korean or wider Far Eastern settlement 
is established, but that is a prospect to which we hope the Conference 
at Geneva will open the road.” 

“Trade with Russia now, trade with China later, but trade!” 
British Conservatives, British Laborites, British businessmen, and busi- 
nessmen all across Europe and Asia are joining in the refrain: “Don’t 
argue politics and religion with your customer. Sell him!” 


A Military Solution? 


President Syngman Rhee of the South Korean Republic has 
been speaking out in no uncertain terms against proposals for a nego- 
tiated peace in Asia. Like refugee Chiang Kai-shek in his United 
States guarded Formosan sanctuary, he fears that his official power 
will come to an end if American military protection is withdrawn. 
Therefore both Rhee and Chiang want to keep the guns roaring and 
the bombs dropping. 

An Associated Press dispatch, written from Seoul on February 
10, 1954, quoted Rhee at length as determined to reopen the Korean 
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war. Rhee charged that the Chinese Peoples’ Republic planned to 
occupy the whole of Korea and that a rearmed Japan would soon 
be on the rampage again. Besides, argued President Rhee, a divided 
Korea lacks an economic basis for survival. 

Faced with these dangers, Dr. Rhee insisted that the Republic 
of Korea “must strike first.” He added: “Time is rapidly running 
out. We shall have to act soon or perish.” If the United Nations will 
provide the military supplies, Dr. Rhee asserted, “our men will do the 
fighting.” 

On the same day, a New York Times dispatch from Seoul re- 
ported that “Dr. Rhee hopes that by forcing together in a common 
alliance the anti-Communist countries on the borders of China, he 
eventually will bring about the downfall of the Chinese Communist 
regime.” (February 11, 1954.) 


Chiang’s Prime Minister, Chen Cheng, told the Chinese Nation- 
alist Parliament on February 26: “Our policy used to be Taiwan 
[Formosan] defense and preparations for a mainland attack. Our 
future program will center on how to carry out the mainland recovery 
project. If we wait for three or five years the chances will become 
slimmer and slimmer.” (INS dispatch, San Diego Union, February 
27, 1954.) 

Prime Minister Nehru of India rejects the idea of a military 
solution for Asia. During a speech-making tour of Travancore-Cochin 
early in February, the Prime Minister declared that India was op- 
posed to the proposals for United States bases in Pakistan because this 
was a return of the Western powers to the Asian front. But, said the 
Prime Minister, even though the United States should arm Pakistan, 
India will not engage in an arms race with her neighbor. In certain 
quarters, said Mr. Nehru, India has been accused of sitting on the 
fence. “Well, if we find it comfortable to sit on the fence, we will 
continue to sit on the fence. It is not anybody’s business to try to 
order us about.” 

French reverses in Indo-China led President Eisenhower to send 
additional United States heavy bombers to the Indo-China war front, 
accompanied by a force of about 200 technicians, competent to service 
the planes. Answering persistent questions during a press conference 
on February 10, the President insisted that “no one could be more 
bitterly opposed to ever getting the United States into a hot war” in 
Indo-China than he was, 

Uneasiness was expressed in Congress lest the Administration was 
“inching its way” into combat participation in the Indo-China war. 
On February 8, Senator Mansfield of Montana asked: “Does it mean 
that if the French and the Associated States forces become harder 
pressed we will send in naval and air support? Does it mean that if 
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the situation warrants it, American combat troops will be sent to 
Indo-China?” 

Shooting wars in Indo-China and Malaya, armed revolt in Su- 
matra, and the proposed establishment of United States military bases 
in South Central Asia have not ruffled the outward calm of the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese Peoples’ Republic in Peking. Both con- 
tinue to talk peace and advocate negotiation and disarmament, both 
are keeping out of the combat zones, both build socialism and wait 
for history to take its course. 


We make this comment because we believe the conduct of the 
Soviet Union, China, and India in the face of persistent provocation 
to be by all odds the most important aspect of the Asian situation. 
In terms of resources and influence, these three nations comprise the 
overwhelming bulk of continental Asia’s land mass and population. 


We are glad to note that the most active enemies of the Asian 
triumvirate are uneasily aware of the meaning of this quiet per- 
sistence, so characteristic of the more mature Asians. For example, 
in its leading editorial on February 1, 1954 the New York Times 
wrote: 


For a week now the conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Berlin has been trying to get down to business. In that week the 
member States of the United Nations have decided not to have 
a special session of the General Assembly on the Korean question. 
The Chinese Communists have renewed their pressure for a re- 
sumption of the talks at Panmunjom, and the British are said to 
be urging the United States to take up the discussion there. The 
Indo-Chinese Communists have stepped up the tempo of their 
war on Vietnam, Laos, and the French Union, at the same time 
that Mr. Molotov, in Berlin, has been suggesting the possibility 
of a negotiated settlement there. At every point the shadow of 
the Peiping Communist regime falls across the field of interna- 
tional discussion and beclouds one issue after another. 


Substitute for “beclouds,” in the last sentence of the editorial, 
the word “illuminates” and the passage makes historical sense. 





Liberty is meaningless where the right to utter one’s thoughts 
and opinions has ceased to exist. That, of all rights, is the dread 
of tyrants. It is the right which they first of all strike down. They 
know its power, 

—Frederick Douglass 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


equivalent of the New York Times] took it up on Tuesday [March 2] 
and virtually paraphrased where it didn’t quote. The comments I have 
heard have been most favorable and from quite diverse sources too. 


Your analysis in the last [January] MR is far above the level of 
what is said about McCarthy elsewhere, and justifies in itself the 
journal’s existence. 


With the January issue, you can definitely claim to have reached 
a higher level of activity. The analysis of the root causes of McCarthyism 
is clear and efficient. 


The pamphlet, incidentally, is still available: single copies, 10c; 25 
copies, $2; 75 copies, $5. 

Readers will note that Arthur Eggleston’s regular “column,” The Labor 
Movement, does not appear in this month’s issue. This does not mean that 
Mr. Eggleston has ceased to write for MR, only that owing to the pressure of 
other work his column will appear less regularly in the future than it has 
for the past fourteen months. 


N. B. If you are moving and want the next issue sent to your new 
address, notification of change of address must reach us by the 15th of the 
month at the latest. 


Scott Nearing will speak under the auspices of the Detroit Monthly 
Review Associates on Friday, April 16, at 8 p.m., in the Park Room of the 
Tuller Hotel (Park and Adams Streets, Detroit). His subject will be “Re- 
covery and Discovery in West Europe.” Admission will be free, but a col- 
lection will be taken. He speaks also, same time and place, Thursday, 
April 15. 


This issue of MR is Vol. V, No. 12. But what we want to call your 
attention to, is not so much that it marks the completion of five full years of 
publication as that it marks the end of a large number of subscriptions. 
Subscribers to publications like MR which have small staffs and sometimes 
even smaller bank accounts probably get tired of admonitions to renew prompt- 
ly and without continuous prodding. But we can’t help admonishing. Follow- 
ing up the laggards costs time and money that could be put to better uses. 
Since you are going to renew sooner or later (most MR readers do), please, 
but please, do it now! 

Our favorite letter this month comes from a graduate student at a large 
mid-western university: “I am not a Marxist. My views are most similar to 
those of E. H. Carr or F. L. Schuman. Yet your presentation of the Marxist 
case has always been made with such reason, force, and artistic grace that 
it has been a source of unending intellectual stimulation and a continuous 
call to social participation in the broad movement to reorganize society.” To 
this student, and all who think like him, we say, “We welcome you among 
MR’s readers, and we shall try to persuade you that you should accept 
Marxism because, properly understood and applied, it gives us a closer 
approximation to the truth about social reality than any other body of 
doctrine.” 

As we go to press, Leo Huberman is about to leave San Francisco for 
Seattle, Portland, and points east. We expect him back in New York about 
the time this issue reaches subscribers. Reports from along the way indicate 
that he is having a very busy, interesting, and fruitful trip, about which we 
expect to have more to report next month. 
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20 reasons why there is no likelihood of Soviet military aggression 


Dr. Lamont contends that the manufactured myth of Soviet ag- 
gression has brought about the continuance of the cold war, the 
cutting off of East-West trade and the enormous U.S. armaments 
program, and shows that the United States cannot work out a 
sound foreign policy if it persists in giving credence to this myth, 
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